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that the man of science, who devotes thorough and critical
study to it, and the labouring man who uses it as a means
of rising above the sphere of his daily life, should regard
it from the same point of view. Yet many people exclude
from religion the principle that is self-evident in art and
science, namely, the adaptation of the mode of conceiving a,
subject to the individual's grade of cultivation./ Religion, it is
thought, must be the same for all, not only in the fundamental
moral ideas which are its basis, but in the special formulation
that may be given to these ideas. /Kay, it must be the same
to-day as it was for our ancestors centuries ago. /-People
are narrow-minded enough to think that religion might lose
something if her ideas were to broaden and deepen as
the intellectual horizon expands. Yet science and art show
us how the enduring value of religious conceptions might
be maintained without imposing on thought and feeling
the burden of ideas themselves indifferent to the matter
at issue. For science tells us that dogma is a mode
of thinking which is variable, and has arisen under definite
historical conditions; that the only germ of real value in
it is the moral idea, which is the real impelling force, often
long unrecognised, in religious thought itself. ^Art, on the
other hand, leads us to the thought that religious ideas are
symbols, dependent partly on aesthetic motives, partly on
other considerations foreign to religion itself; that as
symbols they give to religious ideas a form that is adapted
to the existing state of belief and knowledge. Because
religious ideas have this character; because, while the more
naive way of regarding them takes them for realities, a
higher stage of culture discovers their symbolic nature;
there is suggested the possibility of uniting men of the most
widely different degrees of cultivation into one religious
faith without exacting a sacrtfidum intclhctns from the in-
dividual